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YET MORE LETTERS TO NOBODY, 
And we fear they will be continued to the end of the alphabet. 

MR. MOROSITY, ’ 

Many make manners magnify man; may more milky morality more 
merit my munificence. Misinterpretations must, moreover, momentous- 
ly molest—May moderation mollify morosity. M. 
MR. M. Answer. 

You have performed your part excellently in Jeginnings ; but we 
wish that you would attend a little more to the end, and if you can get 
introduced by seme of our young ladies and gentlemen instead of Mr. 


Y, at the end of the possessive and objective cases, we trust that you 
will not interfere any further with Ais right to the nominative. “Them 


there things are very pretty,” does not sound, as an expression, very 
delicately; you will therefore be kind enough to withdraw from the 
nominative case, and attach yourself only to the others, in which, if 
Y interfere with you, we will call him before our court of inquiry. 


N.N, 
—_e 
NEMO, 
Nobody notices nugatory nothings—No, not nobody. No novelty ne- 
cessitates nonsense—No, not No-ah ! N. 
0 YEZ, rors 
Opposition offers, on omni opportunitate, omni operi, obstaclee— 
omit only on obliged occasions, | oO 
PRO Quo? ten 
Plumb-cake, pork, pease, pleasure, plenty, patience pro purse, present 
pleasant prospects. 
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cuity will permit us to be. 


In our common translation of the old testament, Cain is represented 
as saying to the Lord, “my punishment is greater than I can bear.” — 
This sentence; in our present interpretation of the words “ punishment” 
and “bear” would argue an impatient and refractory spirit in Cain, 
which we presume Moses never intended to exhibit ; his reply in. mod- 
ern language would stand thus, “my iniquity is so great that I cannot 
hope to be forgiven ;” or as Mr. Thomson, in his late translation from the 
Septuagint, interrogatively puts it, “Is my fault too great to be for- 


given ?” 


We shall now invite the attention of our readers to a very important 
consideration ; the application of the word ** God” to human beings, in 
the holy scriptures ; and if what we are about to say should be approved 
as correct, it will open a Very wide field, not for controversy, but recon- 


éiliation. 


In this, and on every other subject embraced in the present exercises, 
till our readers shall be informed to the contrary, we profess originality 
of idea; we have no author to refer to, no sanction, so far as we know, to 
support us in the opinions we are about to advance; they are as we be- 
lieve exclusively our own, and consequently for them we must be re- 
sponsible. If by any of our readers similar ideas should have been 
perceived in any theological work, we should hereafter be happy to be 


informed of it. 


The “ sons of God,” as mentioned in the sixth chapter of Genesis, are 


‘now our theme. 


“ And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face of the 
earth, and daughters were born unto them, 

“That the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair ; 
and they took them wives of all which they chose.” 

To other parents and instructors, as well as to ourselves, (if the bible 
has been placed in the hands of their children and the spirit of inquiry 
has been indulged) questions have been proposed—who were the sons of 
God? What does this passage mean? Will you be pleased to explain it : 

it is now our business to offer to those unfurnished with an answer, 


the best illustration in our power. 


In the infancy of the world, while mankind were yet few in numbers, 
it may be presumed that, being also closely allied, they would need no 
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RELIGION.—No. II. 
We shall endeavour, in this number, to exemplify the foregoing ob- 
servations on this topic; in doing which we shall be as concise as perspi- 
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vther director than their original parent Adam; but,that as they be- 
came comparatively numerous and separated, it was necessary that some 
authoritative power should be estabjished.—Let us suppose that power 
to have been delegated to any one person.—What was that person to 
be called? They had not then the already coined titles of emperors, 
kings, presidents, dukes, lords, &.—Where then was the term to be 
found that could designate authority when yet no authority had been 
introduced ? Jn this dilemma they would naturally apply to the only ez- 
perior being they were acquainted with, and calling upon the name of 
their God, apply it asa title to their chief: accordingly we read in 
the last verse of the fourth chapter of Genesis—* then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lord”—or, as is expressed in the margin of 
the quarto bible, “ then began men to call themselves by the name of the 
Lord.” ‘That is, to apply the word God to themselves, as the title of 
authority. 

We shall advance in support of this position, the first verse of the 
seventh chapter of Exodus. 

‘And the Lord said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a God to 
Pharaoh.” 

Can any thing be understood by this passage, other than that God in- 
vested Moses with his authority, or advanced him to the station of men 
at that time called gods, that he might speak boldly to Pharaoh ? for Mo- 
ses had before said—* Lord, what am I, that I should go to Pharaoh ?” 
thereby intimating that his low station in life, and the consequent humil- 
ity af character, would unfit him for an employment of such consequence ; 
but the Lord said unto him, after having given him full proof of the power 
with which he had invested him, I have made thee a god, that is, a man 
of the highest authority, to Pharaoh. Again we are told, “ And Moses 
took the rod of God in his hand.” Now this rod was not delivered to 
him by the Lord ; Moses had it in his hand when he was first called ; it 
was a shepherds staff, for Moses was at that time keeping Jethro’s flock ; 
but he was desired to take it with him to Pharaoh as a symbol of his su- 
preme authority, as an instrument wherewith he should do.signs ; we 
should, therefore, as we venture to presume, read or interpret, “ And 
he took the rod, or symbol of his authority in his hand.” 

Let it be clearly understood that our object is solely to prove that the 
word God is frequently used in the holy writings, in a metaphorical sense, 
to designate the authority of man; but if we can once prove this to as- 
senting judgments, we shall have the satisfaction of unfolding in a few 
words many difficult passages to the most common understanding. 

It is at least a well founded theorem, that any thing must be as we as- 
sert it to be, if we can prove that it can not be otherwise ; and as we have 
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advanced one instance where the word “‘ God” could not possibly be sup-. 
posed to mean the Almighty himself, because he himsclf uses the ex- 
pression, “ I make thee a God to Pharaoh,” so we shall adduce others 
to prove that the word God, having therein no intelligible allusion to the 
Supreme Being, must of course have reference to some other object. 

In the laws of Moses, we find one in these words. “Thou shalt not 
revile the Gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people.’ The word Gods” 
here signifies the judges. 

As in the seventy-seventh Psalm ; ‘‘ God standeth in the congregation 
of the mighty, he judgeth among the Gods :” that is, among the judges. 

Aguin; “Ihave said, ye are Gods, and all of you are children of the 
Most High.” We shall conclude the introduction of testimony, by one 
observation from the mouth of our Saviour; “Is it not,” says Jesus, 
‘** written in your law, I said, ye are Geds ?”” 

“If he called them Gods unto whom the word of God came, and the 
scripture cannot be broken, say you of him, whom the father hath sanc- 
tified, and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said Iam the 
Son of God?” If you have suffered men to assume the name of God 
himself, (thereby acknowledging the fact) how can you say that I blas- 
pheme, calling myself only the Son of God? 

It must now, we think, appear evident, that the title of God, was 


given to, or assumed by men, as the emblem of authority, and conse- 
quently that in many passages of the bible where the word “ God” is 
used, and perhaps whenever it is not applicable to the deity himself, or to 
the description of the images of idolatry, we may safely consider it as 


signifying persons in superior authority. 

Having this opinion ourselves, and trusting that we have conveyed 
it to youthful minds, (for we pretend not to speak ‘o the learned) be- 
cause we really think it will be of use to them, we proceed upon the 
foregoing principles to explain the passage adopted as our theme 
thus, ‘‘ The sons of God,” as an expression, represents the descendants 
of persons of authority, persons high in office—they saw the daughters of 
men (beings of lower rank) that they were fair, and they took them wives 
of all which they chosed—Considering the passage in this light, 
instead of difficulty we find a beautiful illustration of the dangers of un- 
limited authority.—The sons of pre-eminence, presuming on the power 
oftheir parents, entered the cottages of the humble, and took from them 
what wives they chose.—Modern history, or perhaps rather, modern 
anecdote, will render any thing we might farther say on this subject un- 
necessary. 
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From the Palladium, Jan. 2d, 1810. 
*“MR. OGILVIE. 

“* A CORRESPONDENT is happy to see Mr. Ogilvie’s second Oration on 
Duelling, announced for repetition this evening. It is undoubtedly one 
of his most finished productions ; and if its effect, on the first delivery, 
was not perfectly commensurate with the expectations of his audience, 
it was because a partial failure of his recollection occasioned an omis- 
sion of some of the finest passages, and impaired the delivery of the 
whole oration. Those who are conversant with the subject, will readily 
admit, that when a public speaker is unexpectedly called upon to ex- 
ercise his powers of recollection, he inevitably exhibits a degree of ab- 
straction in his manner, and imperceptibly loses that interest in his 
subject, which is necessary to impart a correspondent interest to his 
audience. It would be in the highest degree uncharitable, to censure 
Mr. Ogilvie for this partial failure; when it is considered to what a 
wonderful extent he has improved the powers of memory. His friends 
will undoubtedly be gratified in giving him another opportunity to do 
justice to himself and his subject, and will be sure of complete satisfac- 
tion, in the second delivery of this interesting oration.” 


We know not how far some passages, if any, in the above extract 
from the Palladium, are intended to be applied to us; but we think 
that Mr. Ogilvie himself would not be much gratified by having this 
considered, *‘ undoubtedly,” as one of his most finished productions. 
We admire, from knowing, Mr. Ogilvie’s abilities too much to suppose 
that he cou/d not arrange the matter of his orations og duelling, so as to 
produce one more correspondent to his general merit. We admit that 
when a public speaker is unexpectedly called upon to exercise his powers 
of recollection, he may exhibit a degree of abstraction in his manner ; 
but when the “‘ Correspondent” proves to us that Mr. Ogilvie was unex- 
pectedly called upon, we will consent that we have been in the highest 
degree uncharitable, if we have censured him for a partial failure. 

Our vanity sometimes may induce us to suppose that such communi- 
cations have an oblique reference to us; but what we dare to do, we'll 
dare to justify. 

-- = 
Repetition af the second Oration on Dueiling. 

We gave our opinion of this oration on a former occasion, and it had 
this evening all the advantages derived from a more perfect commit- 
ment of its parts to, memory; but we must and will say that we did 
not discover from this delivery, “the omission of some of the finest 
passages” in the last. We were perfectly satisfied with the first deliy- 
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ery of the second oration on duelling till we were told by the orator 
himself that he had mangled it; and we think that our optics would 
be less acute in discerning Mr. Ogilvie’s foibles, if he did not himselt 
tell us he has so many. 

We disapprove of any communication (excepting when called for) 
between the public individual character and his audience, and hope that 
the practice lately introduced will be discountenanced. All that a pub- 
lic character has to do, is to perform, to the best of his abilities, what 
he has undertaken and promised; this the audience have a right to 
expect, but no more; to court their favour or their flattery by works of 
supererogation, is at least unnecessary, and looks occasionally too much 


like management. 


MASQUERADES. 

As we believe ourselves to have been the first public opposers of the 
introduction of this species of amusement, which has since been dis- 
countenanced by authority ; we think it necessary to say something 
more on the subject ; not, however, in the smallest degree intimating an 
idea that, had we been silent, the fathers of the town would not have 
adopted the same highly praiseworthy resolutions. 

But before we make our remarks on the subject, we will lay the prin- 
cipal advertisements which have appeared relating thereto before our 


réaders ; omitting, however, the original one for the ball itself. 
a 


**We should be sorry to interfere with the attempt of any individual 


to gain an honest income—but our sense of duty, as advocates for public 
good, compels us to advise all friends to private or general virtue, 
to repel every endeavour to introduce public masquerades to this 
town—we are already bad enough—let us not therefore encourage en- 


tertainments that will make us worse. 

We hope the plan propossed will be, at least, postponed. 

Give us vice enough and we shall be prepared for slavery ; preserve 
our virtues and our steady habits, and we may still be independent.” 


Something, of Dec. 23. 
— 


“‘At a Meeting of the Selectmen, Dec. 27, 1809. 

“WuHereEas several advertisements have appeared in the public papers, 
offering tickets for sale for admission to a masquerade ball in this town : 
Voted, That this board observe with extreme concern, an attempt to intro- 
duce an amusement so uncongenial to the habits and manners of the citi- 
zens of this place, and so immediately dangerous to the morals of the 
younger part of the community—The Selectmen, therefore, determine to 
take every legal measure to prevent the proposed entertainment or exhibi- 
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tion—and direct, that the person who offers such tickets for sale, and 
the occupier of the house where such entertainment is to be held, be no- 
tified of the above resolutions of the board—and be warned to desist 
from further attempts to carry on an exhibition, which will be discoun- 
tenanced by the authority of the town. 
By order of the Selectmen, 
CHARLES BULFINCH, Chairman.’’ 


— 
“Mr. Lanorrierre feels it a duty, to offer to the public an apology 


for the unintentional injury, a proposition made by him for anew source 
of amusement has done to their feelings. Before he had matured or 
given publicity to his plans he consulted gentlemen conversant with the 
law of the land, to ascertain whether masquerades were prohibited by 
law, and was informed by them they were not. He then submitted his 
design to other gentlemen, hoping to gather from their opinion, the ten- 
dency which a thing of this kind would have. After they had examined 
the manner in which it was to be conducted and the guards for virtue 
which his regulations proposed, they declared it foretold nothing 
fatal to public decency or morality. Mr. L. likewise being a foreigner, 
and almost a stranger to the stern morality of New England citizens; com- 
ing too from Europe, where these things are often indulged, and where 
nothing ruinous or dreadful results from them, did not anticipate that 
they would induce different consequences in this country, and especially 
under the restrictions he had prepared.—However, as his proposition 


appears to be offensive to the public he will cheerfully abandon it,” &c. 


January 2, 1810. 


= 


* Tue subscriber regrets extremely that this amusement, which was 
advertised to take place at Concert Hall, should have excited the atten- 
tion of the government of the town, or have been in any way a subject 
of public conversation. When Mr. Labottierre applied to him for per- 
mission to give a masqued ball, at Concert Hall, he was induced to be- 
lieve that it would be patronized by some of the most respectable and 
virtuous inhabitants of the town, who he was assured by Mr. Labottierre, 
had promised to put their names upon the subscription list. He was en- 
tirely ignorant that such amusements were prohibited by the laws of the 
state or of the town. He flatters himself that those who know him, will 
never suspect him of an intention to introduce amusements whose ten- 
dency would be to impair the morals of the community. 

T. WHITCOMB. 


a 


We shall commence our observations by remarking, that with ws, it 
was no question of Jaw whether masquerades might be introduced or 
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not.—Law may check, but it cannot p»event immorality, nor at all timer 
punish it.—If men and women agree tv ve vicious, no laws can oppose an 
adequate obstruction. But it is the duty of all governments to discoun- 
tenance those evils which they cannot legally prevent, and it is the duty 
of a good citizen to support the recommendations of a good government, 
in what it may ot have a delegated power to enforce. 

Were the selectmen of Boston a community to whom our praise could 
add a mite of credit, it should be laid at their feet with the warmest 
gratitude and respect on this occasion. Many a parent may have cause 
to bless them for their intcrference, although that cause may not be sen- 
sible to them ; for the prevention from, is seldom noticed withthe same 
warmth as the relief in danger. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Labottiere would have taken every pains 
by his regulations to secure, so far as was in his power, decency and de- 
corum.—Mr. Whitcomb’s character also, and the respectability of his 
establishment would have been a security against any improper conduct 
he could have prevented.—But still there would have been—a masquer- 
ade. And even admitting that this masquerade could have been conducted 
without a violation of “ public decency and morality,” would it not have 
produced another, and another, and another ? and who was to be answer- 
able for the consequences ? Who shall say to the gossamer, that is once 
given to the wind—plant your seed only here and there, and then 
return to the soil in which your original plant was rooted.—Every one 
who has seen or knows any thing of the world must acknowledge that 
vice was never adopted at once by the human heart : the heart must first 
become the prey of seductive and secret allurements ; it must first be 
taught to believe certain introductory amusements harmless ; it must then 
be led to contemplate with unblenched eye the more dazzling embel- 
lishments of folly, till at last it is brought to blush only at the sight 
cf vice. 

It is true that masquerades are indulged in Europe, but justice com- 
pels us to say that in Europe a very wide distinction is made between 
private and public masquerades ; and the extreme caution that is adopted 
in private masquerades is of itself a sufficient proof of the immoral ten- 


dency of public ones. The morality of the New England citizens is not 


so stern as it is honest, benevolent, and as we trust, also providential. 
But to say that nothing ruinous or dreadful results, or has resulted, from 
masquerades in Europe, must argue but a trifling knowledge of them 
and their effects. It is not that any immediate harm results from a 
fashionable dail; such institutions are necessary and honourable, and 
perhaps their consequences may yet be palliated rather than censured 
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by a liberal mind —But we cannot be blind to the degeneracy of habits, 
or to the deviations of inferior ranks from that decorum which is prac- 
tised in a polished assembly.—The lower classes of people will ape the 
manners and customs of their superiors; whatever is once made fash- 
ionable is the bait that will immediately catch them.—Such was the re- 
sult of the introduction of public masquerades in the metropolis of Eng- 
land, as to produce inferior and infernal associations too shocking to be 
described, but of which the records of the lowest court in that city will 
afford ample testimony. 

We shall simply add that every thing we have said on this subject has 
been dictated only by a sense of our public duty as editors, and we most 
sincerely hope that Mr. Labottierre will obtain, what he will deserve, a 
more liberal support from the change of his exhibition. 


—— 


AFTER sending the above observations to the press, we were much 
pleased by reading, what may almost be considered as their parallels, in 
the Centinel. We insert it to shew that we were aware of the feelings 
of the community, on our first notice. 

‘It is highly gratifying to observe the general and decided disappro- 
bation, with which the proposal for a masquerade in this place has been 
received. The sentiments expressed by the fathers of the town on this 
subject. are the sentiments of the community; and it is confidently 
hoped, that a regard to public feeling and opinion will induce a relin- 
quishment of the design.—This amusement has every where been repro- 
bated by the friends of good morals. The buffoonery, the low humour, 
the trifling habits of mind, and the waste of money, to which it leads, 
are among its least evils. One of its worst effects is, that it affords 
facilities and encouragements to the most corrupting intercourse. It 
tends to bring together a number of persons, who ought never to mect, 
and who could not be collected under any other circumstances. No one can 
suppose, that a woman of true delicacy will visit a place, where she can 
have no pledge that she will not be associated with the most abandoned 
of both sexes; and where she will be liable to be addressed by stran- 
gers, in language for which they will feel no responsibility. We can 
hardly suppose that a considerate man, who values the reputation of 
steadiness and regularity, will consent to mingle with the disguised 
trowd, which such an amusement will assemble. Who then does not 
perceive, what kind of society and what kind of intercourse may be ex- 
pected from a masquerade. Here none will feel, that their reputations 
are at stake. The fear of shame, and the restraints of decency, which 
operate so powerfully where people are known, will here lose their 
power, Any characters may be assumed and represented; and any 
16 
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manners and sentiments will be tolerated, which agree with these char- 
acters. None of the company will be considered as speaking in their 
own persons: some will be able to conceal themselves éffectually from 
alltheir associates ; under such circumstances, what may not be said ; 
what may not be done? An amusement more destructive of propriety 
and delicacy of manners, more suited to the views and wishes of the un- 
principled, more favourable to licentious intercourse, more fatal to 
youthful modesty, cannot easily be conceived. Perhaps all these evil 
effects may not be produced and discovered at a single masquerade ; 
but they flow naturally and directly from an amusement, which brings 
together people in disguise. The friends of order and morality, and es- 
cially the friends of the young, are invited and intreated to give their full 
and open support to our civil fathers, in resisting an innovation, from 
which such corruption of manners may be justly apprehended.” 








PROLOGUE, TO THE *“ CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


A NATIVE plant invites a native sun, 

It claims an honest warmth, or asks for none. 

No hotbed flattery now will aught avail, 

It lives or dies, as Wature’s breaths prevail. 

No eastern breeze bears on its wings its praise ; 
The West produc’d it, and the West will raise ; 
From other climes its pictur’d scenes are shewn ; 
But, may the pictures only be our own ! 

For ’tis our author’s chief design to shew 

Those dangers—innocence might never know : 
"Fo trace the vicious error to its source, 

To mark the origin of deep remorse. 

The little flatteries, that by art prevail 

O’er virtuous minds, where proffer’d vice would fail: 
The fault call’d trifling, which to others leads, 
The following lie, which drives to foul misdeeds : 
The sequent dread and horror which unbind, 
The strings of harmony that tie mankind ; 

And last, the irreligious path, which trod, 


Makes man a wretched exile from his God. 
This his design, he ventures now befare ye, 
To tell a simple, plain, domestic story, 
By honest means content his cause to try 
For merit’s triumph, is morality. 
Fearless of losing what may prove his due, 
He trusts his fame to virtue, and to you. 
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F.PILOGUE TO THE “CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER.” 
Written by R. T'. Paine, jun. Esq. 


Gay, as the belle, who lightens down the ball, 
While half who gaze, can scarcely move at all ; 
Pert, as the elf, who, at a tonsor’s shop, 
Pops ina PHANTOM, and pops out a FOP; 
As vain as beauty, and as fashion witty, 
A tooth-pick Epilogue should lounge the city ;-— 
And prattle, comme il faut,— with naught to say,— 
A worLp OF worps—the newest kind of way / 

Such was dame Epilogue, when blithe and young, 
Of every delle she was herself the tongue ;— 
Then, a whole peerage would a play engage, 
If she but simpered, ‘ All the world’s a stage.” 
But now, in vain she sports her ancient airs, 
For all the “ men and women” have turn’d ‘‘ players.” 
Such is the strife among the motley rout, 
They strip the actors, while they turn them out. 
From Shakespeare’s wardrobe each a fragment snatches, 
And bustles through his part—in “ shreds and patches ! 
All loud alike, none perfect but in scraps, 
They all gesticulate, but no one claps.— 
Puns by descent, are wit by common law ; 
And every foundling bon mot knows papa / 
No prompter checks the jargon universal, 
For Life’s a Spouting Club,—without rehearsal. 

The smart Fr1zEvR, who deals in tropes and strops, 
Exclaims—“ a frost, a killing frost,”—in crops ! 
And vents, at fashion’s cue, ail cues to doff, 
“* A deep damnation on their TAKING OFF !!” 
The rop demurs—“ to be or not to be ;” 
** Off with his head ”” roars Bobadil, and clips—a fea / 
“ We fly by night ’’—while boasts the swindling spark, 
TripstTarr “ peeps through the blanket of the dark !” 
** My bond,—Ill have my bond,”—old Foreclose cries ; 
“* Who steals my purse steals trash,”—the bard replies ; 
“ Out, damned spot !” snarls old Miss PrMPLe Fre? ; 
“ There’s rue for you,’ —Wwhispers her arch soubrette. 
The love-sick cook-maid lisps—“ hist, Romeo, hist !” 
“ And Snip,—the tailor,—ravts, “List, list; oh ! list /” 
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While thus the stage is fill’d with masquerade, 
And bankrupt Thespis mourns his plunder’d trade, 
What, if in turn,—’tis justice fairly due,— 

The actor’s eye-glass takes a squint at you! 


Sir Foptinc Cuiassick is a wight, I ween, 
Who reads to quote, and dresses to be seen ; 
The prince of folly, and the fool of wit, 

He plots a dinner, to campaign a hit / 
With well drest wisdom, tout @ fuit he looks, 
The sage of fashion, and bon-ton of books. 
In scenick unities so strict is he, 
Time, place, and action,—touch and take rappee / 
Anon, heigho! his critick sneeze emphatick, 
Proclaims the raptures of effect dramatick. 
In life’s great play—no Stagyrite to shine— 
His plot is woman, and his moral wine. 
Thus, with a muse, a mistress, and a bottle, 
Gay Skefington surmounts grave Aristotle. 
His own reverse, and yet himself the time, 
A bard in powder, and a beau in rhyme ;— 
A man of coral,—such are fashion’s powers! 
A plant of stone,—that vegetates and flowers ;— 
A fragrant exhalation,—rais’d to fade,— 
From roseate rhetorick, and rose pomade ;— 
A sweet confection, fit for love or—tea, 
A letter’d lozenge,—stuff’d—poeticé ;— 
Sir Fopling dashes, while his godlet pours, 
And who can doubt, an empty glass encores ! 
His tropes and figures, into ferment whipt, 
See, in the rroTH OF worps, his tube is dipt! 
The bubble floats,—from classick suns refin’d,— 
It shines—-it bursts—and leaves no foam behind ! 
Choice spirits all—his scavoir vivre club . 
Have tickled trouts, and sure may hook a chub / 

Who delves to be a wit, must own a mine,— 
In wealth must glitter, ere in taste he shine ;— 
Gold buys him genius, and no chur! will rail, 
When feasts are brilliant, that a pun is stale. 
Tip wit with gold ;—each shaft with shouts is flown ;~ 
He drinks Champaign, and must not laugh alone. 
The grape has point, altho’ the joke be flat, 
Pop! goes the cork /—there’s epigram in that / 
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The spouting bottle is the brisk jet d’ eau, 
Which shows how high its fountain head can throw! 
See! while the foaming mist ascends the room, 

Sir Fopling rises in the wif perfume ! 

But ah! the classick knight at length perceives 

His Jaurels drop with fortune’s falling leaves. 
He vapours cracks, and clinches as before, 
But other tables have not learnt to roar. 

At last, in fashion bankrupt, as in pence, 

He first discovers undiscover’d sense ;— 
And finds,—-without one jest in all his bars j— 
A wit in ruffles is a fool in rags / 

Lorn thro’ the lobby see the goer steal, 

Forgetting life, while he can live to feel ;— 

To blank oblivion yielding private woe, 

While publick virtue gives one tear to flow ; 

And, charm’d with fiction, that her sorrows bless, 
His fancy riots in the lov’d distress. 

But ah !—-illusion sweet of tears and sntiles, 

Where virtue revels, while romance beguiles, 
What cheerless hours doth destiny delay, 

Till recollected LiFe returns with day ;— 

When he, who wanders with a poet’s name, 

Must live on friendship, while he starves on fame ! 

Blest be the bard, whose tender tale inspires 
The passion’d scene, with virtue’s holiest fires ; 
Who draws from brightest eyes the moisten’d soul, 
And bids their tributes glitter as they roll! 

To moral truth when loveliest grace is given, 

The smile of Beauty is a ray from heaven ;-- 
Soft as the fairy web, Arachne weaves 

To ward the night-dew from the lily’s leaves ;— 
Chaste as the pity of Aurora’s tears, 

When the wed trembles with the pearl it bears. 

Yon dapper Dash—who screens the lobby fire— 
Is doughty PETER PARAGRAPH, Esquire,—— 
Forever knowing—and forever known,— 

The gay Court Calender—of all the town.— 

His brilliant fancy wings such rapid flights, 

That his pen flashes,—like the northern lights / 

On fashion’s face he marks each patch and pimple,— 
Notes allthe Belle Assemblee--to a dimple ;— 
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SOMETHING. 


Keeps dates of wrinkles,—sets each freckle down,— 
And knows the age of each old maid in town! 
—Puff, and Post Obit,—naught is he perplex’d on,— 
And, Death or Marriage,—ue is Clerk and Sexton / 
Whate’er the theme,—u1s is the quill to grace it,— 
From “ consumatum est” —to grave—“ hic jacet !” 
Wherever folly lies—in wise perdue,— 
Quick as heat-lightning—and as harmless too, 
He splinters words, as gamesters rattle dice, 
And sparkles like a man, whe chops on ice. 
In daily lounge, Cornhill pavé he passes, 
To study signs, and ogle looking-glasses / 
His spleen—at vulgar gutters—never rankles ; 
He thanks their mud—for every pair of ankles ! 
Nor thinks,—while feasting on caprice and whim,— 
One Grace too naked, or one fop too slim / 
Belles, beaux, and blankets,—tiffanies and teas,— 
He borrows all he knows, from all he sees. 
Then home for fame,—to scribble to be sure,— 
For every traveller must write a tour ;— 
He gives the world the gleanings of his ramble, 
As nuts are thrown to monkies,—for a scramble 
Once, on a truth,—it is his only boast,— 
He made a lucky blunder to his cost ;— 
The need of genius is the crime of wit, 
THEY spurn it most, who have most want of it ! 
Eh !—I’ve a full length cririck in my eye! 
Shall 1 or not 2—H’ell catch me, or I'd try! 
Egad, I’m in for’t !—see, he’s at me too / 
Pray, Sir, turn round,—Vll take a profile view. 
Nay !—nouns and pronouns save such want of grace / 
A poet look a criticx in the face! 
Such courage ne’er was known ’mong rhyming elves, 
Since they who’re cr1TICKs now, wrote tags THEMSELVES. 
Streams, when neglected, sink to common sewers, 
And disappointed Authors turn—Reviewers /* 
Like stagnant pools, they breathe putrescent air, 
From the green film, their fetid bosoms bear. 
Fie '—frown not,—weE, who catch the trick of faces, 
Must rouse the passions, to excite the graces : 
Now,—in what Act, Sir, was our—Erirastis? 


* These two lines are altered from the * Children of Thespis.” 
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SOMETHING. 


The busy, bustling action of our play ? 
“* The scenes with Abigail’—ha! there you say |— 

** The eyes of beauty beam’d with lightning there,” 
“When hopeless virtue proudly spurn’d despair.” 
Caught by a twinkle from “the eye of beauty !” 

A Critick too !—most Stoick Sir,—my duty.— 
Nature wii break,—encase her how you will,— 

A Cat in pattens is Grimalkin still. 

But soft, he speaks—“ An Epilogue may sport 

** With a broad patent,—like a fool at court ; 

“ But while you laugh by text, and rail by rote, 
“Your author’s fable has our warmest vote.” — 

J thank you, Sir,—I'll have THAT down by NOTE. 

** His hero needs no advocate at bar ;— 

** We see his virtue in its native spar ! 
Now,—what of Sindal ?—How did he appear ?— 

“* Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear !”?— 

In crime accomplish’d, and in wit refin’d, 

“ His very genius blur’d the grace of mind.” 

But what of Gripe 2—“* Such knaves elude the law, 
“* And live, like leeches, on the blood they draw. 
“When Gripe the balance with his conscience made, 
**He kept his vices, as his stock in trade.— 

** Spawn’d in the alley, by its logick rear’d, 

** He shaves a note, as Smalipeace shaves a beard ; 

** And Jothso well their office understand, 

** They trim you smooth,—and yet CONCEAL the hand !” 
Smalipeace and razors are at your command— 

Oh! what is man, who, thus debas’d by pelf, 

All human nature sinks in human self ;— 

Who basely pilfers, with unfeeling joy, v6 

A mother’s picture from an artless boy / 

‘When man’s deserting soul forsakes his breast, 

To pine a death-watch in a miser*s chest, 

The starving hypocrite allegiance swears 

To gold and grace, to poverty and prayers ;— 
And, not one joy his flickering lamp to cheer, 
Lives without love, and dies without a tear ! 

Such are the “‘ Gripes,” the meanest of their tribe, 
Who cheat themselves, and chuckle at the bribe ;— 
Who bury nature, ere her mortal doom, 
And drag existence in a Living tomb.— 
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SOMETHING. 


In life’s dark cell, pale burns their glimmering soul s— 
A rush-light warms the winter of the pole. 

To chill and cheerless solitude confin’d, 

No spring of virtue thaws the ice of mind. 

They creep in blood, as frosty streamlets flow, 

And freeze with life,—as dormice sleep in snow. 

Like snails, they bear their dungeons on their bucks, 

And shut out light,—to save a window tax ! 

Not so gay CeLess lives,——nor wife, nor chéld, 
E’er bless’d his arms, or on his bounty smil’d ;— 
Yet, touch’d by nature, his affections glow, 

And claim their kindred to the man of woe. 

Mid wine.and mirth while rolls his daily round,-- 

The secret want, the meek distress is found ;— 

Silent as light,——and like its source, serene,— 

His bounty gives unknown, and warms unseen. 

He feels,—while tears the sacred joy confess,— 

MAN LIKENS GOD,—when he has POWER TO BLEss. 

Criticks there are, who boast a noble race ; 

Who twine with genius every letter’d grace ;— 
Candid to censure,—generous to commend,— 
The polish’d scholar, and the faithful friend,— 
Lov’d by the Muse, they feel the poet’s fire, 
And soothe the minstrel, while they tune his lyre ; 
On private merit, publick fame they raise, 

For every Watien shares its Author’s praise. 


. 








SCRAP. 


Mr. BERNARD, Of the theatre, having been lately summoned to a re- 
hearsal—an Irish girl knocked at the door of his room, crying at thie 
same time—Master, master! here’s a boy come to call you tp resur- 


rection. 
_———D + o-—--- 


Ir we did not believe that our classic readers would be more pleased 
with the Epilogue, (as it was first intended to be, but which the fertility 
of the author’s genius has exalted to a general satire) than with any 
thing we could have placed in its stead, we would apologize to our rea- 
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